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The Job of Classical Education in Colleges 


It is impossible for me to consider here! the probable 
effect of a universal military service law upon the 
traditional curriculum of our colleges; that we shall 
have such a law seems extremely probable, and it may 
interfere very seriously with the usual college course 
of four consecutive years; it is too early to guess what 
the provisions of the law may be, or how our pro- 
grams may have to be altered to fit new circumstances. 
Also, I do not propose to say anything here about one 
very specific job of the colleges 1 in all times—that is, the 
preparation and training of Latin teachers for the 
schools; the subject has already been covered from the 
point of view of the teacher’s college, and, indeed, the 
question of the qualifications of the Latin teacher for 
secondary schools is largely out of the hands of the 
liberal arts college—for better or for worse. If, however, 
a teacher in a liberal arts college may be entitled to 
express an opinion on this subject, I should argue that 
the primary and indispensable qualification of a good 
Latin teacher is a thorough grounding in and a vast 
enthusiasm for all forms of ence learning; and 
therefore the quality of the Latin teachers whom we 
may assist in training will depend on the nature of the 
program which we can offer to our Classics students in 
general. I should like then to approach the question 
of our job in the colleges after the peace from the 
point of view of the liberal arts student—the boy or 
girl who might possibly be inclined to take a Classics 
course or two, even to major in the Classics, not as a 
reparation for teaching, but as a preparation for pro- 
essional school, for law, for business, or even for life. 


1This paper was read at an annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Classical Association in New York City, November 10, 
1944, as part of the general program on “Our Job in Classical 
Education.” 


It is both more convenient and more realistic to 
attack this subject by considering the sort of student 
the colleges are likely to get after the war, both im- 
mediately thereafter and in the more distant future. 
At the outset I want to assert my own faith in the 
value of the Classics as an indispensable part of a truly 
liberal education conceived in the great humanistic 
tradition; if classical languages and literatures, which 
for generations claimed a position of solitary grandeur 
in this tradition, more recently have been constrained 
to share the stage with other humanistic disciplines— 
philosophy, history, and modern languages—I, for one, 
believe that this fact places the Classics in a stronger 
position to face the modern world. To the nature of 
the high, almost unique, position which the Classics 
might rightfully claim in a humanistic curriculum, I 
shall return later. At present, I want merely to make 
the point that a truly liberal education is impossible 
without a leavening of the Classics, but no program 
for the Classics after the war will make much sense if 
it is not based on the qualifications of the students who 
will come to us, and as far as classical preparation goes, 


those qualifications may be very low indeed. 


The students who will come to us after the peace 
fall roughly into the following categories : former stu- 
dents, veterans without college experience, and fresh- 
men coming directly from secondary schools. 


The first group will contain those whose work as 
civilian students was interrupted by the war. Most of 
these men will return to college as soon as they are 
demobilized, presumably to the colleges in which they 
once matriculated. This group presents no great prob- 
lem apart from the irritations of adjustment to civilian 
life which all veterans experience; and our chief job for 
these men is to provide them with a choice of courses, 
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particularly at the upperclass level, which will give 


them an education at least as good as the pre-war 
variety. Since this group will be relatively small in 
number, and the number of Classics majors even 
smaller, this may mean giving several upperclass 
courses for one or two men on a seminar basis one or 
two hours a week. Even though this means a slight 
increase in teaching loads, I think that most classicists 
will welcome the opportunity to teach juniors and 
seniors again in their own chosen field. 


We shall also have returning service men taking 
advantage of the “GI Bill of Rights” and other laws 
to get some sort of college education. Some of these 
men will have had a term or two of college work 
under V-12, ASTP, or another of the various service 
training programs; these will enter as upperclassmen; 
others, less fortunate, will enter as freshmen. Many 
will be boys who under other circumstances would 
have been denied an opportunity for a higher educa- 
tion, not only for financial reasons, but because their 
standing in high school would scarcely have encour- 
aged them to seek further learning. It is hard to gen- 
eralize about this group; the men differ widely in 
background, training, ideals, and purposes. None the 
less, in a recent conversation with a dean who has been 
handling applications of these men, I gained the fol- 
lowing impressions: most of them want more educa- 
tion for the sake of a better job in the immediate 
future. Those who indicate a faint interest in a liberal 
education seem unaware of a connection between a 
broad, liberal education and success in almost any walk 
of life. Naturally, the preparation of the applicants 
varies greatly, but most of chem have had two years 
of a foreign language (Princeton is maintaining this 
entrance requirement.) and a few, mirabile dictu, have 
even had two years of Latin. Strangely enough, few 
of these men indicate an interest in Princeton’s re- 
cently announced shorter course leading to a degree 
called the Associate in Arts. Most of them want an 
old-fashioned A.B. One gathers that these lads, al- 
though in a hurry to get on in the world, will accept 
no substitute or diluted form of education. All express 
a willingness to work hard, but all will be several years 
distant from academic habits and subjects. We shall 
have difficulties in dealing with these men— serious 
difficulties; yet we must succeed, for our own sakes 
as well as for theirs. The public estimate of our col- 
leges and their value will depend on our ability to do 
well by these men, and they deserve the best we can 


give, 

Third, the new freshmen we shall see for the first 
few years after the peace will show the effects of war- 
time pressure on secondary schools. Few, if any, will 
have had enough Latin to enter college freshman Latin 
classes as now organized. And most will have to be 
shown the value of studying classical subjects in terms 


of immediate relevancy to the modern world. 

Now suppose it would be barely possible to write 
off these two age-groups as a total loss to the Classics 
and wait for a fourth group; the first freshman class, 
four years after the war ends, a group which may be 
expected to have had a normal, peacetime education 
in the secondary school. If some of these men have 
had three or four years of Latin, well and good: we can 
offer them a classical program of the traditional type 
with its main emphasis on achievement in the lan- 
guages. The chief danger is that in the interval the 
Classics may die off completely from malnutrition— 
not for obvious administrative reasons, but also because 
Latin is not likely to flourish in the schools without 
a continuing strong and attractive classical program in 
the college. Finally, I should think that most college 
faculties would be reluctant to present to the world 
as liberally educated A.B.’s a eration of college 
students who had never been given even the oppor- 
tunity to learn something of Hellenic modes of thought 
and of the fons et origo of all modern Euro liter- 
ature, philosophy and art. (I should explain, in case 
anyone thinks fn not doing justice to the Roman 
contribution to our modern world, that I am using the 
word ‘Hellenic’ in the sense in which Matthew Arnold 
used it, to characterize that part of our thinking which 
reflects the debt we owe to all classical antiquity, as 
opposed to the Hebraic or Hebraic-Christian tradition 


in our lives.) 


For, after all, what is the prime value of the Classics 
for a student at the college level? Is it not in the 
thought? In a way of looking at man and life which 
we still recognize as Hellenic? And in the classic ex- 
pression of a and lasting ideas which still live and 
breathe in the air around us? For example, a citizen 
in the post-war world should be able to think more 
sanely about several burning issues if he knows some- 
thing of the ancient Greeks’ attempts to transcend 
their narrow city-state limitations and their mutual 
jealousies in order to create a more stable and equit- 
able international order. Or what about the doctrine 
of natural law and rights of man— whose truths we 
Americans all hold to be self-evident, “that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights?” This doc- 
trine goes back ultimately to the Stoics, as many of 
my students have been surprised to discover; and most 
of them agree that they understand the idea and its 
implications better after studying it in its original 
setting. Free Will vs. Fate, moral responsibility, the 
relation of the individual to society, the nature of the 
divine power in the Universe, the problems of Ultimate 
Reality and Ultimate Values— the list could be con- 
tinued indefinitely— all these questions were first 
framed for us by the Greeks an 
tinuators; their several and tentative solutions, though 
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challenged and profoundly modified later by contact 
with the Hebraic-Christian tradition, still remain a 
large part of our cultural and spiritual heritage. 
Naturally, few students are able to explore this rich 
territory solely in the original languages; even in the 
past we could never afford to wait until students read 
the languages with ease before introducing them to the 
major trends of classical thought. Courses in translated 
literature will have to be multiplied, not only Greek 
and Roman history, and Greek and Roman literatures 
in translation, but courses in intellectual movements— 
the history of ideas, in action and in the arts, as op- 
posed to ideas in the philosopher’s study; courses on 
classical influences on modern literatures, politics, art, 
and life; and so on. 


I am aware, to be sure, that such courses already 
exist in most of our colleges, but they are still in the 
nature of supernumeraries—elective and cognate 
courses casually offered for English or philosophy 
majors rather than a central part of the classical cur- 
riculum. Further, there is a tendency to entrust such 
courses to members of the English or Philosophy or 
History department, as if classicists were unable or 
unwilling to teach anything but languages. In short, 
if we do not ourselves undertake to teach what is most 
valuable and permanent in the classical heritage, some- 
one else will do it for us. Discussion with my col- 
leagues reveals that in some colleges when such courses 
are in the hands of other departments it is almost im- 
possible to get them back. In that case, it is the job 
of the classicists to convince college authorities that 
courses in classical literature and thought are best en- 
trusted to teachers trained in the classics. Is it modern 
educational theory or the indolence of classicists in 
the past that has made it necessary to waste time 
arguing an obvious point like this? 

None of this means that I am prepared to throw 

language study out of the ivory tower altogether. 

Emphatically not! Our past experience at Princeton 

has shown that a skillful and stimulating introduction 

to Greek literature in translation is one of the best ways 

to encourage students to take up the study of Greek. 

We shall have to be prep to teach elementary 

Greek in colleges (Most colleges now give elementary 

Latin.), and to devise some program for a Classics 

major (Ei mihi . . . quantum mutatus ab illo!) who 

starts his Latin in college. But we shall still hold to our 

ancient conviction that there is a tremendous advantage 

in reading as much as possible of the material of 

classical thought in the original tongues. 

Another course seems to me to offer great Lape 
ties for the future, a course quite out of the hands of the 
Classics Department as such, although Classics in- 
structors must participate in it. This is the so-called” 
cooperative course taught by several members of dif- 
ferent departments. I do not speak here of the Area 


Course (of the Chicago and Columbia plan) in which 
a survey, or sample, of all the Humanities is spread be- 
fore uninitiated Freshmen and Sophomores. I am 
thinking of a course centered in one or more funda- 
mental ideas, studied in one or more related eras, with 
close attention to the original documents, and so de- 
vised that the student may come to see the com- 
plexity and richness of the concepts which underlie our 
modern thinking. During the war we have experi- 
mented with such a course at Princeton with great 
success; it is entitled “The Western Tradition: Man 
and his Freedom.” Lectures are given by members of 
the departments of Religion, History, Classics, Philoso- 
phy and English. The first term deals with Hebraic 
and Christian thought, then classical thought, and 
finally the fusion of the two in the late classical and 
early mediaeval period. Lectures and precepts are 
centered on the themes: What is Man? What is his 
Freedom (1) in nature; (2) in society; (3) under 
God, or whatever divine power the particular age may 
reverence? We do not pretend or admit that we are 
teaching the students Classics or philosophy or re- 
ligious Pas For instance, in the dassical part of the 
course we make no attempt to give a representative 
selection of classical thought and literature; all the 
selections and authors are chosen as bearing directly on 
our central theme. In Classics we read (in translation, 
of course) three or four of the “key” books of the 
Iliad, Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, Oedipus the King 
of Sophocles, or his Antigone, a good bit of Plato and 
Aristotle, some of the Epicureans and Stoics, and selec- 
tions from Cicero’s De Re Publica. The course actually 
draws students later into genuine Classics courses, and 
both students and faculty engaged in the course are 
forced to admit the vitality and pertinence of classical 
thought today. 


Other cooperative courses will easily suggest them- 
selves to each of you: genres or types of literature; 
literary criticism, ancient and modern, etc. Both teach- 
er and student have gained immeasurably from the 
cutting across departmental lines, as has been shown 
at Princeton by our experience in the humanistic pro- 
gram, in which I have participated in the past as the 
departmental representative for Classics. I cannot de- 
scribe this program in detail here, but in brief the 
student fulfills all the requirements of a major in one 
of the humanistic departments (Classics, History, 
Philosophy, Fine Arts, English, Modern ele 
yet by taking one course in each of the other depart- 
ments and by writing a broad, carefully supervised 
thesis, he is made to sense that his special field is part 
of a larger whole, the cultural and spiritual experience 
of Western man. Within such programs Classics have 
a very strong position and a great deal to offer: alone 
of the Humanities, as my colleagues in the Human- 
istic program frankly admit, we give the student 4 
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chance to develop a well integrated picture of a fasci- 


nating civilization—a civilization in which there is much 


to be related to the world of today—in almost all its 
many aspects: language and literature, history and 
politics, philosophy and religion, art, science, even mili- 
tary science, if the student cares to investigate it. 

In short, our job in the colleges after the peace, as 
I see it, is both to keep the Classics alive and to restore 
them to their rightful position at the center of a 
humanistic education. The traditional attitude of many 
classicists in the liberal arts colleges that a classical 
education means largely or solely proficiency in class- 
ical languages will not suffice in the post-war period. 
Something else must be done to keep alive or to revive 
interest in the classics as a fundamental part of our 
Western tradition. If we can do this during the transi- 
tional pereiod, we classicists can look forward to a long 
period of useful activity both in the academic world 
and in the larger community which we profess to serve. 

Cuarces T. MurpHy 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


REVIEW 


Archaic Attic Gravestones, By Giseta M. A. 
RICHTER. xvi, 160 pages, 108 figures. Published 
‘for Oberlin College and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1944 $2.50 
This book comprises the tenth series of the Martin 

Classical Lectures delivered by the author at Oberlin 

College. Though it deals with “gravestones”, the lay 

reader may be assured that there is nothing of the 

sombre in this truly fascinating book. In this res 

it is quite Hellenic in character since we know how 

healthily the ancient Hellenes, with few exceptions, 

avoided any direct representation of death or sorrow 
on their grave monuments—or stelai as these shafts 
were called. 

Miss Richter has brought to bear on this subject 
her first-hand acquaintance with sculpturing and her 
comprehensive knowledge of Hellenic sculpture, vase- 
painting, epigraphy, and history. The result is a work 
which is interesting alike for the ingenious reconstruc- 
tion of stelai, the clearly traced evolution of the grave 
stelai, as well as for the related subjects which are 
appositely introduced. The author shows that there is 
an important field for archaeological investigation in 
our museums, far from the sites, and she adds that the 
grave stelai “give an archaeologist what he most de- 
sires—-beautiful specimens and complicated problems.” 
The book is remarkably free from misprints, but on 
page 10 read “Amphalkes” for “Anakles”. 

Since the Metropolitan Museum possesses the finest 
series of grave stelai outside of Athens, the author has 


used these as a framework for the study of these monu- 
ments of the Archaic Period. The Museum’s monu- 
ments are described in detail with stelai in other 
museums being introduced by way of comparison and 
amplification A ix). 

After “Abbreviations” (of the works most often 
cited), there is an introductory chapter, “The Fore- 
runners” (pp. 3-10), in which the chief types of early 
grave monuments are discussed. Inasmuch as stelai or 
shafts were placed over graves or in tombs in the 
Bronze Age and slabs were used in the Geometric 
Period, there is no need to seek the prototype of the 
grave stelai outside of Hellas. Certain features were 
borrowed from outside and characteristically Hellen- 
ized for local use. The cavetto capital of the earlier 
type of stele (Ia, Ib) seems to have been derived from 
the cavetto cornice of Egypt. The winged sphinx, 
which served as a finial in all three phases of Type I, 
may have been inherited from the Helladic Bronze Age 
but ultimately its origin must be traced back to Syria 
and Northwest Mesopotamia. (One might suggest the 
possibility of a second importation of this winged 
sphinx during the “Orientalizing” period from Phoe- 
nicia or Syria. Compare the cherubim, really winged 
sphinxes, of Solomon’s Temple or the earlier ones of 
Byblos.) 

These Attic grave stelai are thought to have been 
erected in read rel on the country estates of the 
Athenian aristocrats. Noteworthy is the comparative 
excellence of these archaic stelai. As Miss Richter 
points out, the Archaic Period was an aristocratic age, 
when only the wealthy could afford to import sculp- 
tors and marble. It was later (in the [Vth century) 
when more could afford grave stelai that mass produc- 
tion brought about a deterioration in this type of 
sculpture. 

The development of the Attic Grave Stelai is traced 
in the six chapters which constitute the main part of 
the work (pp. 11-124). They are entitled: I. About 
620-575 B.c. Type I a; II. About 576545 B.c. Type 
Ib; III. About 550-525 B.c. Type Ic; IV. About 
550-525 B.C. (continued) Emergence of Type II a; 
V. About 525-500 B.c. Type II b; VI. About 500-450 
B.c. Type IIc. In this kn period there was a lack of 
stelai in Attika, but they make their appearance in 
the rest of continental Greece. 

In the brief final chapter, “Conclusion”, Miss 
Richter gives a clear summary of the study, supple- 
mented by six sketches of stelai (figs. 26, 27). Then 
follow “Dimensions of Stelai”’, a “List of Illustra- 
tions”, the “Index”, and finally an “Index of Collec- 
tions” in which are listed the various museums which 
house Hellenic grave stelai. Mention should be made 
of the numerous illustrations (108 figures) which en- 
hance the value of the book. Distributed through the 
text are 27 line-drawings, some by Mr. L. F. Hall, the 
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rest reproduced from other works. Figures 28-109 are 
photographs in half-tone and are on plates at the back 
of the book. 


There is not space here for comment on the stylistic, 
historical, and epigraphical points developed in this 
interesting study. The author's wide acquaintance with 
practically all the known Attic stelai preserved today, 
her careful study of the materials, and her cogent 
reasoning seem to the reviewer to make this a defin- 
itive work on the subject. 


Special mention should be made of the tall stele of 
the young athlete with his little sister in the Metro- 
politan Museum, which is considered “the most im- 
portant of the whole archaic period” and is dated ca. 
540 B.c. All the parts of this stele are preserved: the 
base (with part of an inscription), shaft, double-volute 
capital, and the winged sphinx. In an earlier publica- 
tion the finial, which was then represented by paws 
only, was conjectured to be a lion or a griffin. The 
acquisition, a few years ago, of the winged, human- 
headed lion confirmed this conjecture, for it fitted 
exactly. The total height of the stele, 13 feet, 10 and 
11/16th inches, makes this the tallest Hellenic grave 
stele ever discovered. The partially preserved inscrip- 
tion on the base together with stylistic considerations 
lead the author to associate the stele with the Alkmaio- 
nid family of Megakles and to conjecture that this 
stele, as in the case of other Alkmaionid dedications, 
was overthrown and thus damaged between 541 and 
537 B.C. (p. 72). 

[In this connection may be noted a similar sphinx 
set upon a double-volute capital, recently exhibited in 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and published by 
Professor George H. Chase since the appearance of this 
book under review (Bull., M.F.A., 1945, June). The 
Boston sphinx, headless but udeenion well preserved, 
is dated about a decade later than the New York 
stele. ] 


One of the striking features of the grave stelai is 
the use of color of which abundant traces remain on 
the shafts, capitals, and finials. The author notes the 
general use of red, blue, black, and less often white 
(aside from reserved white) and even green. Black was 
used more than has been usually supposed and on one 
stele a black background was indicated in the panel 
below the figure on the shaft (Figs. 66, 67). This 
evidence from the stelai throws added light on the 
subject of Hellenic Painting. 


Up until ca. 530 B.c., the stele usually consisted of a 
shaft and a separately carved capital surmounted by a 
winged sphinx. The later type had, instead of the 
capital and sphinx-finial, a volute-palmette carved in 
one piece with the shaft. Of course, there was a de- 
velopment within each group. For instance, in Type 


I a cavetto-capital preceded the painted volute-capital 
which in turn gave way to the lyre-formed, double- 
volute capital. A change is to traced in se II both 
in the form of the volute and in the shape of the more 
conspicuous palmette above it. 


The author comments on the historical events which 
were reflected in the evolution of these stelai. The 
change from the elaborate, tall, sphinx-surmounted 
stelai to the simpler, palmette-topped monuments of 
Type II may well be due to the anti-luxury laws, per- 
haps inaugurated by Solon but enforced by Peisistratos. 
Also “the birth of the Athenian democracy, the Per- 
sians wars and their aftermath, all played a part” in the 
development of the Attic grave stelai. Both scholar 
and layman are indebted to Miss Richter, the former 
for her important contribution in the field of Hellenic 
sculpture, both for a very readable book. 


J. Penrose Harvanp 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy, 
of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ART, ARCHAEOLOGY 


Biocu, Hersert. Agua Traiana, Modern scholars 
had unanimously assumed that the Aqua Traiana was 
designed for the regio Transtiberina. The fragment 
of the Fasti Ostienses published in 1932, and lead pipes 
of the Baths of Trajan discovered a few years later, 
show that one of the main purposes of the aqueduct 
was to provide adequate water for the new baths, It 
was not a conduit of local significance only, but 
equalled in importance most of the nine earlier aque- 
ducts of ancient Rome. III. 

AJA 48 (1944) 337-41 (Walton) 


Carey, Earte R. Ancient Greek Pigments from the 
Agora. Some of the pigments analyzed were scraped 
from objects of terra-cotta; the rest were bulk pig- 
ments found in the vessels in which they had been 
mixed for application or stored. “Only the blue frit 
and the white lead are clearly of artificial origin. All 
the other pigments are simply natural mineral pro- 
ducts used directly in their native state, or after having 
been subjected to some sort of mechanical refining 
process.” Some were probably produced by mixing 
natural products ; we know from Theophrastus that 
such a practice existed in ancient Greece. Some were 
certainly imported, e.g., the blue frit from Egypt. Of 
all the pigments mentioned by Theophrastus only verdi- 
gris has not been found. Since this is an unstable com- 
pound, it probably has changed to its basic copper 
carbonate through the action of air and water. 
Hesperia 14 (1945) 152-6 (Durham) 


JacosstHat, Paut. A Roman and a Chinese Bronze. 
The top-piece of a Roman chariot pole is strikingly 
similar to the head of a Chinese canopy pole; both are 
in the form of an eagle‘’s head, while the hook is in each 
case shaped like a human finger. The odd combination 
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of eagle and human finger cannot have been invented 
independently twice. The device had its origin in the 
Near East, whence it migrated eastward and westward. 


Ill. 
AJA 48 (1944) 349-51 (Walton) 


Linpstey F. Notes on the Colors Preserved 
on the Archaic Attic Gravestones in the Metropolitan 


Museum. A detailed account of the actual traces of 


paint observed. 
AJA 48 (1944) 334-6 (Walton) 


Jones, Frances Foitin. Rhosica Vasa. Since well- 
to-do Romans scorned ceramic tableware, the Rhosica 
vasa that Atticus requested Cicero to obtain for him 
in the East must have been a novelty. Recent excava- 
tions at Antioch and Tarsus reveal the types of pottery 
available in north Syria in the early Roman period; of 
these the colorful and expensive lead glazed pottery 
seems most likely to be the ware desired by Atticus. A 
survey of the sites where this ware has been found or 
purchased gives as focal points south Russia and the 
strip running along the Anatolian coast to north Syria, 
but the direction in which the technique expanded can- 
not yet be determined. There is still no conclusive evi- 
dence for (or against) dating the ware before the time 
of Augustus; hence the identification, while probable, 
must await more positive chronological confirmation. 


AJA 49 (1945) 45-51 (Walton) 


McCrimmMon, Mary. Graeco-Egyptian Masks and 
Portraits in the Royal Ontario Museum. ‘The sixteen 
masks, ranging in date from Claudian or Flavian times 
to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, reveal a progression 
in style from the almost purely Egyptian to the purely 
Graeco-Roman. Two of the four portraits are very un- 
usual, and appear to be the work of a 2nd century artist 
trained neither in the Egyptian nor Greek manner, but 
influenced by Greek mummy portraits. Both masks and 
portraits are of value chiefly for the light they throw 
on the relations between native and foreign cultures in 
the Egypt of this period. Ill. 

AJA 49 (1945) 52-61 (Walton) 


MULLER, VALENTIN. Development of the Megaron 
in Prehistoric Greece. Variety and experimentation 
are found even in the neolithic and Early Helladic 
periods. Additions to the basic type found during this 
stage include a porch or anteroom, interior posts, and 
a partition. In the second period, the Middle Helladic, 
the earlier types survive, but a greater role is played by 
new types arising from an amalgamation of these types 
with other types existing in Greece; it is a period of 
syncretism. In the Late Helladic, statelier types appear, 
partly under Minoan influence, and there is a reaction 
in favor of the isolated long room after its partial sub- 
mergence in the second period. Thanks to this “Myce- 
naean” predilection, the megaron became the specifi- 
cally Greek type. ; 
AJA 48 (1944) 342-8 (Walton) 

Ricuter, Gise.A M. A. Polychromy in Greek Sculp- 
ture with Special Reference to the Archaic Attic 
Gravestones in the Metropolitan Museum. Lindsley F. 
Hall’s restorations of some of these monuments pro- 
vide a vivid realization of archaic polychrome sculpture 
and painting. A few flat washes, effectively correlated, 
produced rich and gay compositions, not necessarily 
based on nature. On the vexed question of the treat- 
ment of nude areas, the New York gravestones add 
some evidence. It seems fairly certain that the flesh 
of male figures was colored from archaic times on, 
though probably with a thinnish wash which did not 
obscure the surface. For female figures the evidence 


favors colored flesh in the later periods, possibly white 
flesh in archaic times. A coating of wax—Vitruvius 
describes this process of ganosis—was necessary to 
protect the thinly applied color on sculpture placed out- 
of-doors. Experiments' made at the Metropolitan have 
demonstrated the practicality of this technique. IIL 


AJA 48 (1944) 321-33 (Walton) 


Searts, He.en E. Dinsmoor, WintiAM B. The 
Date of the Olympia Heraeum. The present temple 
was preceded by one earlier building, not, as Dérpfeld 
held, by two. The bronze statuette found below the 
floor level of Heraeum A brings the building of the 
first temple down to about 725 B.c. Since the accumu- 
lation of offerings within Heraeum A included nothing 
later than the end of the 7th century, the destruction 
of this temple by fire may have occurred toward 600 
B.c. The building debris of Heraeum B points to an 
carly 6th century date for this building, probably about 
590, and this is confirmed by the style of the great disc 
acroterion, apparently of Laconian make. This date 
agrees also with the style of the earliest extant stone 
columns of the temple. The wooden columns are to be 
explained as a measure of economy; they were to be 
replaced in stone as individuals or states provided the 
funds. The limestone head of Hera is vindicated as a 
part of a cult statue. On stylistic grounds it can be 
dated no earlier than 580 B.c. This fits well with the 
date assigned to the temple. III. 

(Walton) 


AJA 49 (1945) 62-80 


Situ, Middle Minoan I-II and Babylonian 
Chronology. Babylonian chronology cannot be determ- 
ined without consideration of the evidence from Crete. 
The objects from Tholos B at Platanos should be con- 
sidered as a unit, since apart from a few tiny objects 
of earlier date, the pieces belong to a single period and 
were all deposited within a comparatively restricted 
period. No object in the tomb can be dated later than 
1750; further, Tholos B provides a fairly exact cross- 
dating: MM I a = end of XIIth or very early XIIIth 
Dynasty of Egypt = reign of Hammurabi. Since this 
conflicts with the dates recently assigned to Hammu- 
rabi, Smith turns to an examination of the Khorsabad 
king list, and shows how this has been misinterpreted. 


AJA 49 (1945) 1-24 (Walton) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY. 
PALAEOGRAPHY 


Kar, KEeLcHNER. Principles of Textual 
Criticism Known to St. Jerome. Jerome regarded the 
title as an important part of the work to which it be- 
longed. He-was familiar with the procedure of col- 
lating textual readings. He sought to evaluate manu- 
scripts on the basis of age, carefulness of writing and 
corrections, and the like; further, he extended his 
critical evaluations to editions. He also recognized the 
value of testimonia in determining the correct reading 
of the books from which the quotations were drawn. 

Jerome exhibits a proper degree of caution and re- 
straint in his discussions of textual readings, He points 
out about thirteen types of faulty readings, which he 
attributes to specific causes, as well as a number of 
errors for which he offers no explanation. 

The consideration of problems of higher criticism 
held a place of importance in Jerome’s critical pro- 
cedure: changes in book-division, problems arising from 
composition, rejection of parts of a work, alteration 
of texts, pseudepigrapha, and questions of authorship. 
HSCPh 55 (1944) 87-109 (Charney) 
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Meritt, BENJAMIN D. Attic Inscriptions of the 
Fifth Century. Fragments of 17 inscriptions; many are 
new fragments of inscriptions already published; viz., 
I.G. 12 6 (Eleusinian mysteries), 29, 45 (Brea), 68/69, 
122, 141/2, 174. Evidence is offered to show that the 
fragments now associated with 141/2 do not belong 
together, but that fragment a belongs with 87 f; both 
are discussed at some length, with full text. Complete 
texts of most of these inscriptions are given. IIlus- 
trated and indexed. 


Hesperia 14 (1945) 61-133 


Meritt, BENJAMIN D. The Argives at Tanagra. 
To the five previously published fragments of the 
monument commemorating the Argives who died fight- 
ing on the Athenian side at Tanagra have been added 
seven new fragments from the Agora excavations. All 
twelve are here published with considerable com- 
mentary. The theory of Brueckner and others that 
there were two stclae, one for the Argives, the other 
for the Cleonaeans, is held to be disproved largely on 
the evidence of the new fragments. [Illustrated and 
indexed. 


Hesperia 14 (1945) 134-46 


Mune, J. G. The Perachora Drachma Inscription. 
The dedicatory inscription published in Perachora p. 
257 is probably connected, as Wade-Gery suggested, 
with the monetary reform of Pheidon of Argos. The 
object dedicated, however, was more probably a 
sample of the new currency than a bundle of spits, 
and the inscription may perhaps have been: Apaypa 


eyo hepa Aev[odeve Seéo p’ ev av] Aa ‘I am a drachma: 
white-armed Hera, accept me in the court.’ The pur- 
pose might thus have been to make people familiar 
with the new currency and, if Hera accepted the dedi- 
cated sample, to show that all was well. 


CR 58 (1944) 18-9 


(Durham) 


(Durham) 


(F. Jones) 


Taytor, Liny Ross. Symbols of the Augurate on 
Coins of the Caecilii Metelli. ‘ihe lituus and jug, 
symbols of the augurate, are found on denarii of 
Metellus Pius and of his adopted son Metellus Scipio, 
though neither of them was augur. The well-known 
Pietas of Metellus Pius makes it probable that he was 
honoring his father, Metellus Numidicus, and_ the 
circumstances of Numidicus’ exile make it seem likely 
that he was an augur. The spoils, combined with the 
symbols of the augurate on the coins of Metellus 
Scipio apparently record the victories of Numidicus in 
Africa, no doubt as propaganda for Metellus Scipio 
when he was commanding Pompeian forces there. We 
are probably justified in adding Metellus Numidicus to 
the list of augurs of 100 Bc. Il. 


AJA 48 (1944) 352-6 


VANDERPOOL, EUGENE. Two Inscriptions Near Athens. 
Illustrated and indexed. 


(Walton) 


Hesperia 14 (1945) 147-9 (Durham) 
HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 
Last, Hucu. ‘Cinnce Quater Consulis.’ Suetonius, 


Div. Iul.1.1, offers no evidence for the date of Caesar’s 
marriage to Cornelia. The words ‘Cinnae quater con- 
sulis’ do not mean, as Carcopino and others suppose, 
‘in the fourth consulship of Cinna’ but merely ‘of the 
Cinna who was four times consul.’ 


CR 58 (1944) 15-7 (F. Jones) 


MomMIcLIANO, ARNALDO. Sea-Power in Greek Thought. 
An outline of Greek opinion on sca-power from Hero- 
dotus to the Greek source used by Cicero in De Re- 
publica. Most of these writers were hostile to sea- 
power because of their anti-banausic and anti-demo- 
cratic bias. 


CR 58 (1944) 1-7 (F. Jones) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR, METRIC 


WauatmoucH, JosHuA. KEATIKA. This article, 
subtitled as “Being Prolegomena to a Study of the 
Dialects of Ancient Gaul,” covers the period to the end 
of the Empire and embraces the three Gauls, the pro- 
vincia Narbonensis, and the two Germanies. It reaches 
the following conclusions: (1) In pre-Roman and for 
some centuries in Roman Gaul a Keltic dialect of the 
Brythonic group was spoken, with probably at least one 
enclave of a Keltic dialect of the Goidelic group. (2) 
Iberian was, or had been, spoken in Aquitania and in 
parts of Narbonensis. (3) A Western Germanic 
dialect was spoken in Belgica in regions adjoining the 
Rhine River, from which it tended to spread westward, 
and less extensively in Germania Superior, where 
Keltic was spoken on both sides of the river. (4) 
Dialectal differences presumably arose within Keltic 
itself. (5) Ligurian probably was or had been spoken 
at some time in Narbonensis. (6) The inscriptions 
commonly called “Gaulish” are probably with few ex- 
ceptions in Keltic. (7) Greek and Latin influences are 
manifest in word-order and possibly also in a few 
cases of sound-substitution and word-forms. (8) Of 
discernible differences in the dialects, the most clear 
are lexicographical. 


Note A. On the name “Ligurian.” (1) There is no 
evidence of the use in Liguria, prior to Indo-European, 
of any non-Indo-European specch other than that con- 
tained in proper names of the region, where the evi- 
dence is mixed and very scanty. 


(2) The Indo-European names from the Ligurian 
area cannot be correctly classified as either Keltic or 
Italic since some of them show features distinctive 
from either one. The same is true of the Lepontic in- 
scriptions, except that their dialect appears to be more 
closely related to Keltic than that of the Ligurian 
proper names. 


(3) This Ligurian must have bcen introduced by 
Indo-European-speaking people who linguistically were 
a link between the Keltic-speaking and the Italic- 
speaking people of the Italo-Keltic group of Indo- 
European. The period of Italo-Keltic unity probably 
reaches back well into the second millennium s.c. But 
Ligurian came into existence only at the time when 
Italic and Keltic were developing independently, for 
there is no indication of linguistic mixture. 


Note B. On Venetic ECUPETARIS. Torp’s ex- 


planation of the word as “charioteer” is the most. 


reasonable. 


Note C. On Polybius II 35.4. Polybius’s statement 
is greatly exaggerated if taken in its literal sense. The 
Gauls were not expelled or completely removed from 
Cisalpine Gaul; they were expelled from _ political 
nace or autonomy and absorbed into the older popu- 
ation. 


HSCPh 55 (1944) 1-85 (Charney) 
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